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of the possible antithesis between money as use and money as luxury 

and end in itself. The worker who organizes and fights for his job or 

who demands minimum wages guaranteed by law is exercising spiritual 

rights. 

The family of the city worker has its own sacred code of belief and 

practice. Its loyalty has a counterpart in suspicion of the charity 

visitor and other outsiders. Crude, dishonest, and tumultuous it seems 

to the gentle observer's eye. Those who know it best think of it as a 

mine of wealth which has never been used. The city worker's family 

confines its virtues of fidelity, sincerity, and kindness to a few. Upon 

the broadening of its corporate virtues largely depends the vitalizing of 

the democracy of America. 

E. L. Talbert 
University of Cincinnati 



The Japanese Invasion. J. F. Steiner. Chicago: McClurg. 
1917. Pp. xvii+231. 

This book is a very valuable contribution to the means for correctly 
estimating the present American- Japanese situation. The author dis- 
plays a thorough knowledge of his subject and much skill and judgment 
in his handling of it. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a review of the relationships of 
Japan with the outside world and of the changing phases of opinion in 
Japan toward other countries and in other countries toward Japan. The 
chapters immediately following are devoted to an analysis of the Japan- 
ese "menace" as it exists in the United States at the present time and 
confronts us for the immediate future. The different elements in the 
current fear, suspicion, and dislike of the Japanese are analyzed and dis- 
cussed with much discrimination and impartiality. The book closes, with 
two general chapters on "The Japanese in America as a Race Problem" 
and "The World Significance of Waking Asia." 

Two features in the book are especially worthy of commendation. 
First, the author's insistence on the importance of race antipathy. Pos- 
sibly there is ground for criticism in his assumption that this feeling is 
unworthy and superficial in character and can and should be overcome. 
But any error in this direction is more than compensated for by the clear 
enunciation of the principle that whether race antipathy is discreditable 
or not, whether it is eradicable or not, it does in fact exist, and as long as 
it exists it must be reckoned with in shaping national policies. The 
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point is also well taken that true race antipathy is always associated with 
permanent and easily observable external differentiations. Secondly, 
the clear perception of the fundamental basis of the trend of the Japan- 
ese toward America. The fact can hardly be overemphasized that the 
real reason why the Japanese and other orientals object to being shut 
out of America is because America is a new, undeveloped, and sparsely 
populated land, a land of opportunity and high standard of living, 
while Asia is old, intensively developed, and overcrowded. No system of 
treaties, agreements, and euphemistically worded regulations, however 
elaborate, can do away with this basic situation, and as long as this 
situation lasts America will exert an undiminished pull upon the peoples 
of the East. 



Henry Pratt Fairchild 



Yale University 



An Historical Introduction to Social Economy. By F. Stuart 
Chapin. New York: Century Co., 1917. Pp. xi+316, 
$2.00. 

Writing for the benefit of students beginning the study of social 
science, the author presents in an interesting though sketchy fashion the 
relation of economic organization to the attitude toward social problems 
in four historical periods. 

During the period of Greek ascendancy and while Roman power 
lasted slavery combined with agrarian decline and the social ideal of a 
leisured life to break down habits of self-maintenance. Dependence 
involved no stigma and no one thought of alleviating or preventing 
poverty by constructive and rehabilitative methods. In the late Middle 
Ages a similar agrarian decline was accompanied by a development of 
commerce and manufacturing under a system of relatively free labor. 
There was no such demoralization as in Greece or Rome, but on the con- 
trary a growth of economic and political freedom. The Industrial Revo- 
lution took the control of the whole industrial process away from the 
laborers. Together with improved agriculture and transportation it 
built great cities and gave rise to our typically modern problems asso- 
ciated with low wages, unemployment, congested dwellings, migra- 
tion, etc. 

In the period since the Industrial Revolution a new attitude toward 
social problems is developing. Rehabilitation and prevention are dis- 
placing indiscriminate almsgiving and the "workhouse test." Charity 
is beginning to give way to "social legislation." 



